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ABSTRACT 

» * ■ 



This study investigates spatial and conceptual ' 
role-takihg at ^he preschool J.evel to determine the coi^ponentg of and 
relati^t^nship between these two forms of role-takifitf . A total of 80^ 
children between 3 and 5 years of a^e were tested individu|illy on' 
^our^ spatial task^ and five* conceptual tasks and rated on the levels 
of ' egocentrism employed.. Analysis of the data suggests- that 
elemelitary role-taking problems are m^st profitably understood in - 
terms of the component skills required' to sol*ve them^,- and that these , 
components have 'a'Step-lil^ interlocking' nature which suggests a 
sta-ble path for advancement in the acqtyisition of role-taking. The 
decline of egocentrism appea'rs to depend on the presence of 
functional relationships in \he task which-'do not exceed the 
capacities of the child. It is suggested tKat role-taking episodes do 
not *demand overall decentration "but that various types of skills are 
tapped by various role-taking tasks. (GO) 
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The concepts of egocentrism, and its decline, decentration", are central in 
Piaget*s theory of development. The transition from eittoeddedness in one's poxnt 
of view to the ability to coj^sideir perspectives different from one's own is traced 
by psychologists as the development of role-takin^T" The interpersonal component of 
role-taking makes it a very special cognitive measure, crucial tp ajopropriate 
socialization. 

111 at ease with Piaget and -Inhelder's (1956) findings that the decline of 



\^gocentrism is not demonstjrable until age 7, -and the onset of concrete operations, 
developmental psychologists have themselves shifted perspfectives to the preschool 
years. Role-taking tasks "have been simplified such that varying degrees of ego- 



centrism can be^emonst;:ated .in children ages 3 to 5. With these findings came* 
jjronouncements that "role-taking^* aM "empathy" h^ ^pen ••found" (or not found) 
in preschool age children. ' * ^ ^ 

In terms of the role-taking literature, a'helpfUl distinction has been to 
separate the development of the ability to assess others' yxsual or spatial per- 
spectives, spatial role-taking^ from the ability to assess others* internal states, 
conceptual role-taking. Research efforts have focused mainly on spatllal role- 
taking most probably because responses to thesfc tasks do not tax the limited verbal 

00 

abilities of the yoiing child. Spatial role-taking ta^ks,* which show non-egocentric 
performance in children age 3 to-5,have been developed by Flavell (1968), Fishbein, 



_ Lewis, and Keiffer (1972), and recently by Borke (1975). 
^ Conceptual role-t^ing tasks for preschoolers are essentiall^r absent 

from the literature, with the exception of DeVries' (1970) work, where behavioral J . 
responses were used to infer cognitive strategies. 
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The present study adc3s to the assessment strategies by developing conceptual 



role-taking tasks for the preschool age range. Producing new tests and new 
evidence for "role-taking", is not nearly as prCKiuctive, in my opinion, as studying 
the relationships among th^se various tasks, with the end in mind to unravel 
structural components of role-taking. The performance of ^ yoyhg child on a 
simple task, in which he removes his perspective one degree fijom center, .is surely 
different from socially Sensitive, eitpathic adult responsiveness • How one gets 
fro4 A to B is important, and finding the small, cumulative steps which lead to 
the mature adult response will help immeasureably in understanding, and "hopefully 
influencing development. 

Given that there are progressive tasks requiring varying lsof>histiqat ion which 
lead to the mature response, what are the cognitive requirements of, the^ tasks? - <r. 
Further what i^ ^he relationship of tasks calling for different; cognitive roanip- , • 
ulations? \Vhat the nature of the progression? Does one observe egdcentrism on the 
decline over a variety of tasks, or are there task-rfelated progressions, where 
egocentrism may *)e on -the decline *ln some tai^ks, and not in others. Rubin (1973) 
factor 'analyzed ^ variety of conceptual and spatial tasks for children from 5 to 
10 and reported one factor, called "Decentration." The implication of this finding . 
is that spatipil and conceptual tasks tap precisely the same structures. 

In the present study, children ages 3 to 5 /were administered various combina- 
tions of nine role-taking tasks, four designed to measxire spatial role-taking and 
five design^ to tap conceptual r Ale-taking. "Two major areas will be investigated: 
the components^ of spatial and conceptual role-taking at the preschool level, and ' 
the relationship of these two ty^es of rple-t^ing. ^ 
* ^ METHOD 

Subjects ^ ^ ^ ^ * . 

Eighty children from four Kentucky dAy caire centers were subjects. The mean 

age for thp group was 56.5 months. Subjects were distributed over years as follows: 

> ^ i . , ' 

3 years, N = 21; 4 years^ N = 25? 5 'years, N = 34. Day care centers included one 



University lab, school, couoty-run school for rural children, one Qhurch-af filiated 
center, and one private day care center. \ / 

" Spatial Tasks; Ta^s were variations on^or duplications of^ ones originally 
uged *by Flavell for this- age range^. • 4 • ' 

C\abes; Materials include two identical 8" wooden cul^es bearing pictures ^on four 
sides. E turns his block to a predetermined picture and i^equestrs that S turn his ^ 
own block to find tAe Bame picture. Two trials are administered. The c\:bes were 
placed on a pedestal at child's eye level to make for easier rotation. 

Three pictures : A 8" x 11" car^^ears three ^identical pictures in. identical 
positions on 'both sides. After a practice, trial, £ "^irious^ryHnasks or^ of the, , 
pictures on E' s side and asks to predict What £ sees. Two trials are administered. 

Boxes: Three rectangular boxes bear id^entical picttires at two opposite ends. 

\ ^ ■ J 

E uses k C2ird to mask one picture on E's side anS asks to predict what E is seeing. 
^ Paddle: A circular see-through screen has identical piptures on both sides of 

^"€pur quadrants. Each picture has a^i identical one at itis back. E masks one pic- 
ture'^c?^ E's side, and asks S to pre<3fict:^what E was seeing. ,Two 'tr^s are admin- 
istered. ^ ' / ' 

Teusks were scored according to 3 or 4 stages, with e'^ocentric performance in 



ot^ or both trials receiving the lowest ^score, and accxirate perfoirmance in both 
als . the hiqhest * iristri^ 



\ ■ ■ ^ 9- 

trials,, thp highest » Instruction and scbring criteria may be obtained from the author 



Conceptual Tasks: The four conceptual tasks. Truck, Horse , Stoye , and Drum , - 
\axe variations' on Selman's (1971) tasks which require a child to guess what anpther 
would choose when the subject has access td information, and the other does not. 
Tasks included stimuli of vejy high association value which w^re: truck-garage, 
horsG-jbarn, stove-frying pan^ and drum-drumstick. The truck and horse pairs not 
only are high in association yalue but also "belong" in i:heir related objects. ^ 
In the task, the pan, truck, dinimstick, or horse was hidden under a plain bowl, 
while -S was watching, and ,ijts related pair placed beside the bowl. S was asked 
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to predict where a hypothetical other ^frould. guess the item was hidden-under the 
^ ^ barn, garage, stove br drum or under the bowl. Ss were asked for an explanation 
of why they chose," Scores were assigned to three stages: 1) egocentric, choice 
of the bowl; 2) non-egoGentric> choice of related item but not satisfactory ex- 
planation or" 3) non-egocentric-understanding; choice* of related object ariJf satis- • 
factory explanation of the reasoning process, 
' A fifth conceptual task. Gift Choice, was' identical to Flavell"s (1968) tasks. 

Ss are requested to choose a "gift" for mother, father, teacher, and self, from an '* 
array of ' necktie', panty hose, doll, toy truck, ^and adult book. Three stages of gift- 
appropriateness were identified^. * ^ »^ • 

Procedure: Siabjects werfe tested individually by five college-age examiners, 
three female and two male. All testings. was done in the nursery school setting in 
a quiet place away from tl>e group. ' Order of t^sk administration^was totated. 

• ' RESUUTS • • 

Scores of individual tasks were factor analyzed using the varimioc potation 
method, and results are reported in Table 1. The ^our "hiding-guessing tasks loaded 
on-pne factor labelled "Conceptual," with r's ranging from .77 to .8*5. This factor 
accounted for 40% of the variance, and ii^cluded .zero-order correlation \i^ithcrGift 
; "Choice. Chronological Age correlated r =^^.41 with this factor. 

The three spatial tasks which involved masking (Paddle^ Boxes, and Three Pic- 
tures) loaded highly in the neg^itive direction oh a second factor,, which accounted 
for 37% of the variance. Correlations of tasks with this^ factor, labelled "Passive 
Spatial," ranged f rom r = -.77 to r ==: -.85. Gift Choice had a moderate negative 
loading (£ = -.52^ and age correlated r =^ -.41. 

The Ctabes task by itself constituted an independent source of variation, 
• loading r = .79 on a^thi^^d* factor which also had a moderate positive correlation 
with Gift Choice (r ^ .51), and correlation of r ^ .43 with age. 
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^ Ilisert Table 1 About Here 
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For the 34 chiiaren whD* had taken all nine tasks, . factor scores were computed ^ 
. by totalling those tasks loading on >Qach factor. The scatterplot for comparison 

of Passive Spatial and Conceptual Scores^ illustrated in Figure 1, shows that in only 
^ 2 cases did the Passive Spatial scores exceed the conceptual scores, where nearly 
1^ identical scores were possible for each factor, ' » " , 

The relationship of the Cubes^cctees -with Conceptual and Passive-Spatial 
scores was examined by dichotomizing both into egocentric and non-egocentric 

1 ' 

categories. Pe2?formance ort the Cubes task is unsystematically related to per- 
formances on either of tjia other fa'ctprs. Several children performing egoceptrically • 
on the Cubes accomplished the other tasks with non-egocentric facility, and vice- 
versa. 

DISCUSSION ' 

What do these results have to say about role-taking development in these 
early atages? The finding of three different factors implies that separate 
- structural capacities are involved in the different tasks all o£ which share 
the general requirement that one must suppress one's own perspective and predict 
another \s. What^ specific abilities do these tasks tap? 

A child's performance on one hiding-guessing taisk was basically repeated^in 
all foxir such tasks. Tasks loading on the conceptual factor required the* suppression 
^^^of a perceptual event. This specific requirement was not required in the Gift 
Choice task, which involved suppress.ing one's own choice and making a, choice for- 
another based on sex and age stereotypes. Gift- Choice was less difficult for 
children than the hiding-guessing tasks (Gift Choice x = 2.1 of 3; Hiding-Guessing 
X ==,1.5 of 3). Thus the ability to apply labels correctly probably precedes the. 
ability to suppress perceptual realities, and the latter is mere aptly considered a con- 
coptual role-taking task. 

a 

^ What are the components of the ability to suppress a perceptual event? There 
appear to be several phases of mastery involved in the hiding-guessing tasks, all. 
of which involve the question "How does knowledge come about?" The child must 
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understand the perceptual basis of knowledge, in this case visual, that seeing 
and only seeing leads to- knowledge. Then the child must discriminate those' who 
have seen from those who do not have access to a ''secret" fact. There is an 

ementary relationship to be learned, that knowledge depends o^^eeing. 
Understanding this functional relationship at. some level can be obseirved in ^ 
young children when the associational links of meGcing the inference .are not 
co^licated, when the 3j^sponse required is within the repetoire of the -child, 
and when the experienced event is not emotionally overwhelming. With mor^ com- 
pl^ requirements both of stimulus and response, the appeal^ of percep^al reality 
assumes prepotence, a phenomenon illustrated by Fishbein et al. (1972)* 

Loading on a second factor were the three, spatial tasks \fjiiich involved masking 
and required the subject to .manipulate mentally the array of stimuli Ijefore him. 
The problem involved in all^^t^hese tasks w^s: "How does one^pme to see?" The 
sxabject must resilize that hiding* changes a visxial experience in general; the sub- 
ject roust then deduce what is hidden is not seen, and what is not hidden is^seen. 
In these tasks, the siibject must check between his ceird and the masking and choose 
from his array the correct answer. Suppression of the immediate perceptual field 
is required for successful performance. 

0 

s 

The Ciibes task loaded on an entirely separate factor, which suggests that ^ 
different ability is tapped by such a task. Unlike the tasks involying maskihg, 
the stimulus which was the "answer" was not; in front of the subject. ' Thqy had to 
produce their own image. "How does .one see?" must be solved. The functional 
relationship that one sees(^what is looked at and does not see what is not looked 
.at must be acquired for . successful resolution of the task. If children under- 
stood this relationship, they then had to deduce what in fact E was looking at. 
Two strategies v were observed to be used to this end: 1) a deduction as 

to wteit E was seeing, made by eliminating all pictures ^unavailable to E's field ^ 
of vision (performed- Joy peering around the, sides of the cubes), and deducing 
that E was seeing the one left; over; and 2) utilizing JJae notion that ^ sees the 

00007 ■ ^ 



- * * opposite of the picture "facing producing a mental ima^e of that picture, and 

locating it on their own block / ^The former strategy of elimination resembles the 
one^used in the miasking tasks; the latter mikes- use of frojat^back r^latibnships and .* 
\3 cognitively more sophisticated, ^ ) 

Reti:Ut:ning to the initiaT:* query, how are the structural corSponents of these 
role-taOcing- tasks interrelated? . That non-egocentric performance on Passive-Spatial 

[ "tasks accompanied in almost eyeiry instance non-egocentric p^rforfcaAce on the Con- 

ceptu^il tasks illuistrates the hierarchical nature of' these, funcftional relationsjilps^ 
• • • ' 

and suggests that Passive-Spatial conqpetence is* necessary but not Sufficient for 

require . " ^. , . 

Conceptual competence. Although all tasks /suppre^ision o£ a perceptual event, the 

cognitive .work rejqjiired by each not the same. "Role-taking" can be demonstirated 

in very young children only when required functional relationships «2u:e graspedr. 

The- present results suggest that a child must ujrkderstand the nature of how things 

ar^ seen, and not seeh, before he can actively produce a visual perspective, no 

^ matter how simple. This info^rmation must be acquired before a child can effectively . 

perform in a role taking situation, • - ^ 

The place of skills involved in the Cubes task in the hierarchy is unclear. 

Knowledge that one sees what is in one's visual, field would seem to Jpe required 

^ by all the tasks, and so the capacity to make the initial deduction in the Cubes 

task' must be' necessary in all tasks; however the availability of two 3ef\a3=a,te 

strategies, one cognitively more simple thzin the other, probably confused the 

results. It is possible that children electing the more complex strli^tegy were 

likely to perform non-egocentri^ally on the Conceptual tasks, and those electing 

the simpler strategy were likely to perform egocoritrically on them. Regrettably, 

since the strategy was not recorded in the experimentatipn, this hypothesis must 

be tested in future research. If children attempted the complex strategy and 

found i*^ too taxing, they would be "likely to revert to. the egocentric response, 

found by Hoy (1974) and Fishbein et alL •(1972) as the last resort in the face 
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'of a comE^Licate^ problem. These children egocpntric on 'Cubes may then have performed 

non-egocentrically on the Conceptual task^, and on the' Passive-SpaticU* tasks. 

Borke (1975) has recently published accounts of successful performance in 3* - ^ 

to 5 year aid children in an adaptation of the three mounteuLn task where th^ child 

is asked to fotate a "landscape*' sp that he sees it' as a xnojel Is seeing a secor^ 

^ identical landscape. Like the Ctibes task, the £ must produce his own visual field; 

however the stimuli are more conJUex \n Borke 's task. What might be the strategies J 

required in this task, ani how might they fit in the present collection? Knowledge 

,ai froht-l^ack and right- le^ spatial relations are required in Bork^'s task. To 

perfoann it a child might pick out a striking attribute from the stimulus array ancl 

see it In ifelation to some part *of the model, whether front, right, or left. He 

then may place .that stimulus in the same relation to himself • A rather complicated 

functional relationship may.be involved in this solution, underistanding that the 

stimulus*in relation to the model must be in 'the. same relation with the self. 
» 

Although furjther research inust place these skills in relation to other- role- 

/ faking measures, it may be supposed that successful performance on tasks sUch 

' \ , . ^ ' * ' 

as the Cubes and tl>e Passive-Spatial would be required for success on Borke 's 

' three-mountain. Its role in relation to Conceptual tasks mast be made clear 
in further research. 

• In conclusion, elementary role-taking problems eure most profitably under- 

" s^ood in terms of component skills required to solve' thera. Rather than a supposing 
a general "decline in egocentrism,'" what is more .reasonable is that the decline 
.of egocentrism may be manifested when the functional relationships required for 
' - ^that task do not exceed the capacities of the child. ' The step-like, interlocking 

natiire of these congponents suggest a stablG-jaathway for 2idvancement in the ^ 
acquisition of role-taking. The learning of' various notions of what leads to * 
seeing and what leads to knowing is essential to progression to more advanced 
levels of role-taking. Assuming the role of the other* does not demand overall 
decantrationj rather, various types of skills are tapped by various rolc-^iaking 

ERIC tasks. ^ " > 00 009 > ' 
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Table 1 ^ 
Factc^ Analysis of Role TaJcirtg Tasks 



Factor 1' Factor 2 factor 3 

' ("Conceptual") ("Passive-Spatial) (Cubes) 

Age ^ .33 -.47 .61 . 

Gift 1 , • .11 -;53 . .51 

Truck ^ ^ .77 ' -^.06 .15 

Horse .79 *^ -.30 
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Drum • ' .,86 • -.20 .20 

Stove *.80 -.07 .35 

Pictures • (3) .19 - -.77 .06 

Cubes . ♦ . ,.15. .09 .79 

Paddle .07 -.80 .29 



^ .18 • -t.85 -.20' 
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